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A  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 
.  .  .  Let  her  own  works  praise  her  in   the  gates. — 
Proverbs  xxxi :  30,  31. 

"In  the  place  where  the  population  of 
the  city  gathers  in  largest  numbers,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  community  at  the  gate, 
there  must  the  praise  of  the  woman  who 
fears  the  Lord  resound."  This  tribute 
was  to  be  paid  while  the  woman  was  yet 
alive :  how  much  more  fitting  that  it  should 
be  paid  when  she  is  dead. 

Posthumous  praise  is  not  of  much  value, 
for  it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  service.  It 
cheers  no  pathway,  lightens  no  gloom,  fur- 
nishes no  inspiration.  Solomon  was  wise 
in  asking  to  have  praise  given  to  the  liv- 
ing. He  appreciated  its  value  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  noble  living. 

Goodness  and  worth  are  their  own  praise. 
For  no  one  can  so  fittingly  command  as 


one's  own  conscience.  When  one  carries 
about  a  sense  of  un worthiness,  the  commen- 
dation and  applause  of  people  seem  as  so 
many  stings.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
God  has  made  an  approving  conscience  a 
perennial  fountain  of  praise.  These  can- 
not exceed  the  conscience  in  fulness  of 
commendation. 

It  is  significant  that  this  injunction  of 
Solomon  should  be  made  with  reference  to 
woman.  In  fact,  we  find  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  way  in  which  woman  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  and  that  in  which 
she  is  considered  by  nations  not  Jewish. 
Only  in  the  Bible  does  woman  take  her 
place  by  the  side  of  man.  Among  other 
peoples  she  is  man's  plaything  and  drudge. 
Solomon  recognized  the  worth  of  woman- 
hood, and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  her  the 
honor  due  her,  and  Christianity  has  exalted 
woman  even  higher  than  did  Judaism. 
The  Christian  church  has  had  a  large  debt 
to  pay  to  the  women  who  have  been  its 
members,  and  it  has  been  its  women  who 
have  been  its  untiring  defenders  through 
evil  and  good  report.     It  is  eminently  fit- 


ting  that  this  church  should,  in  some  pub- 
lic manner,  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  its  founders  and 
faithful  workers. 

Abby  W.  Adams  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  two  brothers  who  early  settled  in 
this  country,  one  going  to  Boston  and  the 
other  settling  in  Maine.  The  Adamses  of 
this  country  descended  from  these  two 
parent  branches.  She  was  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  brother  who  lived  in  Maine.  Her 
great-grandfather,  Matthew  Adams,  lived 
in  Boston,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  the  use  of  his  library,  a 
privilege  which  was  highly  enjoyed.  Her 
grandfather  studied  medicine  and  theology, 
and  settled  in  Newfielcl,  Me.  She  was 
born  in  Shapleigh,  Me.,  in  the  }Tear  1818, 
October  9,  and  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  attained  years  of 
maturity. 

Her  father  was  a  farmer,  and  had  a  great 
desire  to  have  his  children  intellectually 
trained.  When  he  removed  to  Newfielcl, 
Abby  was  sent  to  the  academy  in  Lim- 
erick, then  the  noted  educational  institu- 
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tion  in  that  region.  The  New  England 
academy  is  now  almost  extinct,  but  it 
once  served  as  the  foster-mother  of  many 
of  the  foremost  men  of  our  country.  It 
was  in  such  institutions  as  these  that  many 
obtained  all  that  they  ever  had  of  a  higher 
education,  and  it  was  counted  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  able  to  go  through  an  academy. 
This  good  fortune  came  to  Abby  Adams, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  her  character 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  she  highly  appre- 
ciated her  opportunity.  During  a  revival 
in  1831,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old, 
she  became  a  Christian,  When  she  was 
twenty  years  of  age  she  left  Newfield 
and  went  to  Brooksville  to  reside  with 
her  brother,  Rev.  George  W.  Adams, 
and  while  here  ventured  on  that  hardest 
of  tasks,  school -teaching.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  very 
successful. 

To  teach  a  country  district  school  with 
its  physical  discomforts,  its  insufficient 
accommodations  and  inadequate  appli- 
ances ;  to  teach  and  control  a  room  full  of 
boys  and  girls  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of  all 


ages,  from  the  tot  of  five  just  beginning 
primer,  to  the  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
who  is  in  discount  and  interest ;  to  handle 
successfully  the  rough  and  sensitive,  the 
intelligent  and  the  densely  stupid,  —  all 
this,  indeed,  was  not  poetry  for  a  refined, 
intelligent  girl,  but  the  veriest  drudgery 
School-teaching   to-day   is    quite    another 
affair,  with  its  comfortable  rooms,  graded 
scholarship,  and  its  discipline  prescribed. 
In  those  old  days  discipline  often  advanced 
to  the  point  of  cruelty.     When,  therefore, 
we  learn  that  Abby  Adams  was  unusually 
successful,  that  she  won  her  scholars  and 
kept  them  as  warm  friends,  and  that  she 
herself  loved  her  occupation,  we    get    an 
idea  as  to  some  of  the  elements  of  her  in- 
dividuality.    When  her  brother  moved  to 
Hillsboro,    N.  H.,   she    accompanied   him, 
and  pursued  her  favorite    occupation   of 
teaching.     Some  years  later  she  came  to 
Boston  to  be  with  a  nephew,  to  whom  she 
was  greatly  attached,  and  while  living  in 
Boston  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
young  man,  Matthew  P.  Elliot,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  August  of  1845.    Seven 
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years  she  had  been  a  teacher,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  united  her  fortunes 
with  those  of  her  husband.  Marriage  is 
one  of  those  culminations  in  our  lifetime 
which  we  reach  after  due  preparation,  and 
in  her  case  it  was  the  entering  into  a  new 
and  higher  world.  She  had  won  the 
worthy  love  of  a  worthy  man,  and  together 
they  have  been  permitted  to  go  hand  in 
hand  through  the  long  and  happy  years. 

"  And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sat  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities." 

Four  children  were  born  to  the  happy 
couple  :  Abby,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Grace 
who  died  at  four  years  of  age  ;  Laura,  who 
died  at  twenty-three ;  and  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Elliot,  head  physician  in  Danvers  Insane 
Asylum. 

She  was  one  to  appreciate  the  mental 
activity  and  breeziness  of  a  city  life,  and 
she  threw  herself  with  earnestness  into  the 
religious  life  of  the  Salem-street  Church, 


with  which  she  and  her  husband  connected 
themselves. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  was  the  pas- 
tor, and  his  strong,  aggressive  preaching 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind, 
an  impression  which  followed  her  all 
through  life. 

In  1859  she  removed  to  Prospect  Hill, 
Somerville,    and    attended    the    Franklin 
Church,  then  under  the  pastoral   care   of 
Rev.  David  Packard,  where  she  worked 
for  the  Master  with  unabated  zeal.     The 
history  of  the  birth  of  the  Prospect  Hill 
Church  has  been  so  recently  and  frequently 
told  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  here, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  it  was 
at  Mrs.  Elliot's  suggestion  to  her  pastor,  Dr. 
Hubbell,  that  the  meeting  was  originally 
held  at  her  home.     She  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  that  company  of  faithful  women 
who  gathered  week  by  week  in  her  parlor 
to  pray  for  God's  blessing  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  city.    One  who  was  a  co-laborer 
with  her  in  these  meetings  told  me  of  the 
special   character  of  those  prayers ;    that 
they  were  agonizing,  beseeching  petitions. 
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They  were  prayers  with  a  distinct  aim  ; 
prayers  offered  from  anxious,  earnest  souls, 
who  would  not  be  denied.  Her  home  was 
a  centre  while  the  young  church  was 
struggling  for  life.  To  it  came  the  people 
for  consultation.  They  held  their  sociables 
there  and  prayer-meetings.  To  it  came 
the  young  people  to  talk  with  her  upon 
the  subject  of  religion.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  church  that  was  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  we  may  imagine  that 
that  household  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  which  Mrs. 
Elliot's  house  bore  to  Prospect  Hill 
Church.  This  was  literally,  in  its  begin- 
ning, a  church  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Elliot  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Ladies'  Circle,  and  continued  in  office 
for  many  years.  She  was  as  capable  of 
leading  in  the  executive  affairs  of  the 
church  as  in  the  spiritual. 

When  I  came  to  this  pastorate,  in  the 
year  1884,  she  was  still  sitting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  sorrow  of  her  life, 
the  death  of  her  daughter  Laura. 

Speaking   of  her  loss,  she   said   once  : 
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kt  When  Grace  came  I  loved  her  almost  to 
idolatry,  and  when  she  died  I  was  almost 
heart-broken,  and  T  resolved  when  Laura 
was  born  not  to  care  for  her  so  much;  and 
up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  I  did  not  love  her 
as  much  as  I  ought.  But  when  she  be- 
came a  Christian — oh  !  how  I  loved  that 
girl !  I  took  delight  in  her,  and  we  had 
such  sweet  converse  together."  Some  one, 
knowing  how  deeply  she  felt  her  loss, 
asked  her  if  she  could  say,  "  It  is  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all."  "  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  would 
not  for  a  great  deal  lose  the  memory  of 
her  life." 

To  that  grief  may  be  traced  a  change 
in  her  manner  of  life,  for  she  did  not  enter 
with  her  former  eagerness  into  the  active 
life  of  church,  but  rather  sought  the  fel- 
lowship of  her  own  thoughts,  and  the 
seclusion  of  her  home.  Not  that  she  with- 
drew from  all  activity,  for  she  remained  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  ladies'  prayer-meeting;  but 
beyond  that  she   did  not  extend  her  ser- 
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vice.  During  these  last  years  she  was 
ripening  for  the  end. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the 
main  events  in  her  life,  it  remains  for  me 
to  indicate  her  leading  characteristics.  The 
standpoint  from  which  I  view  her  may  not 
be  the  same  which  others  would  take. 
The  analysis  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  I  am  capable  of  giving,  and 
I  must  speak  of  her  as  I  knew  her. 

For  one  thing,  no  one  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  her  char- 
acter. She  was  never  artificial.  She  did 
not  love  parade  and  prominence.  I  am 
sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
the  farthest  from  her  wish  to  have  a  ser- 
mon preached  about  her,  and  I  think  the 
only  condition  upon  which  she  would  con- 
sent to  it  would  be  that  she  should  be  for- 
ever beyond  the  possibility  of  ever  hearing 
it  or  hearing  about  it.  Affectation  was 
an  abomination  to  her.  Her  habits,  her 
dress,  her  home,  —  all  revealed  her  simple 
tastes.  We  cannot  think  of  Mrs.  Elliot 
as  being  a  slave  to  style.  This  naturalness 
made  her  a  lover  of  the  young.    She  never 
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lost  her  youthful  spirit,  even  amid  the 
gathering  cares  of  life.  She  loved  to  have 
young  girls  come  to  her  house  and  listen 
to  their  little  confidences,  escapades,  and 
join  in  their  merriment.  She  entered  into 
the  sport  of  the  hour,  and  was  a  girl  like 
the  rest.  This  trait  of  simplicity  displayed 
itself  in  her  unwillingness  to  profess  a 
taste  she  did  not  have.  Artificial  people 
are  always  doing  this,  being  carried  away 
with  the  last  new  thing,  and  professing  an 
interest  in  something  simply  because  it  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  a  popular  sentiment.  If  any- 
thing new  interested  her,  it  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  new,  but  because  she  saw  in 
it  some  intrinsic  merit. 

Closely  related  to  this  element  in  her 
character  we  find  another  which  often 
accompanies  it,  and  that  was  her  independ- 
ence. She  was  not  dependent  on  others 
for  her  moods  or  her  opinions.  Her 
thoughts  were  her  own,  and  the  method 
of  expressing  them  her  own.  She  dared 
to  have  her  simple  tastes,  and  gratify  them 
when  and  as  she  pleased.     Rarely,  if  ever, 
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did  it  occur  to  her  to  consider  what  con- 
struction others  might  put  upon  what  she 
did  or  said. 

A  self-centred  person  is  generally  inde- 
pendent, and  she  had  studied  herself  so 
well  that  she  knew  her  capacities  and  her 
limitations.  She  was  too  wise  to  under- 
take what  she  was  not  fitted  to  carry 
through,  and  her  independence  of  spirit 
showed  itself  in  being  able  and  willing  to 
say  No.  Right  here,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
reason  why  sometimes  she  was  misunder- 
stood, for  she  was  ready  to  say  what  others 
thought,  but  which  they  would  not  dare 
to  utter.  She  liked  to  watch  the  effect 
her  keen  observation  would  have  upon  the 
listener,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  she 
would  express  herself  more  strongly  than 
she  really  felt.  This  was  done  without  a 
particle  of  bitterness,  but  because  she  saw 
into  things  clearly,  and  liked  to  make 
what  she  saw  appear  as  vivid  to  others. 

She  had  also  a  keen  appreciation  of  wit. 
She  saw  quickly  what  was  ludicrous  and 
grotesque,  and  enjoyed  laughing  over  it. 
Her  unusual  powers  of  description  enabled 
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her  to  set  forth  laughable  events  in  all 
their  odd  features,  and  she  could  create  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  by  her  droll  narra- 
tions. Amid  this  picturesque  delineation, 
which  was  intended  to  raise  a  laugh,  there 
was  usually  mingled  a  large  amount  of 
truth.  I  well  remember  one  or  two  calls 
which  I  made  at  her  house  after  the  Sun- 
day evening  service,  when  she  felt  in  this 
lighter  mood,  and  the  point  and  sparkle 
of  her  description  made  the  hour  specially 
enjoyable.  Persons  gifted  with  humor 
find  a  great  deal  of  quiet  happiness  as 
they  journey  along  through  life.  When 
it  is  abnormally  developed  love  of  fun 
becomes  a  tyrant,  burlesquing  life,  de- 
stroying due  appreciation  of  realities  ;  but 
when  this  sense  is  temperate  and  properly 
balanced  by  other  traits,  it  throws  a  charm 
over  what  might  otherwise  be  dull.  We 
forget  that  the  gift  of  mirth  is  a  gift  of 
God,  to  be  used  for  the  sweetening  of  life. 
People  that  have  it  are  not  to  crucify  it 
and  suppress  it,  but  enjoy  whatever  of 
good  it  was  designed  to  furnish. 

Passing  on  now  to   the   more  striking 
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characteristics,  we  remark  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  Mrs.  Elliott.  Intellectually  she 
was  a  rare  woman.  When  I  first  came  to 
this  city,  I  was  told  by  a  clergyman  of 
unusual  ability,  who  had  had  wide  opportu- 
nities of  observation  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  men,  that  there  was  one  woman  in 
my  church  of  unusual  endowments,  and 
she  was  Mrs.  Elliot;  and  my  acquaintance 
proved  the  truth  of  his  remark.  She  loved 
books,  and  books  were  her  constant  com- 
panions. She  used  to  say  to  me,  when  I 
referred  to  her  loneliness :  "  Why,  I  am 
never  alone  when  I  have  good  books,"  and 
the  books  that  she  read  were  the  best. 
There  are  books  and  books,  but  she  had 
time  only  for  the  best.  She  confined  her- 
self to  no  one  kind  of  reading,  but  read  in 
all  directions,  such  as  poetry,  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  sermons;  but  books  of  medi- 
tation, during  her  closing  years,  were 
oftenest  in  her  hands.  She  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  getting  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  author  and  finding  out  his  leading 
thoughts,  and  when  she  had  apprehended 
them  they  remained  tenaciously  fixed  in 
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her  memory.  They  did  not,  however, 
over-burden  her  thinking  so  that  she  lost 
herself  amid  the  opinions  she  was  reading. 
She  was  not  a  reflection  of  the  last  book 
she  had  read,  but  she  maintained  her  own 
intellectual  independence,  differing  from 
the  writer  when  occasion  required. 

This  long  familiarity  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  great  thinkers  enriched  her 
mind,  so  that  when  she  came  to  the  study 
of  God's  word  she  brought  to  it  a  fertile 
and  affluent  culture.  She  knew  what  was 
best  in  her  Bible.  The  Bible  satisfied  her 
mind  as  well  as  her  soul,  and  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  the  originality  of  her 
interpretation  of  verses  of  Scripture.  The 
suggestiveness  of  her  mind  is  evident  in 
the  two  remarks  she  made  a  short  time 
before  she  died.  To  her  nephew,  whom 
she  knew  was  fond  of  music,  she  said: 
"I've  been  thinking  of  the  silence  of 
Heaven.  I  have  always  before  this 
thought  of  the  songs  of  angels  and  the 
noise  of  trumpets  and  music  of  harps,  but," 
and  here  she  paused,  "  there  is  great  music 
in  silence."     The  other  remark  was  this ; 
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"  How  good  God  is  in  giving  something 
to  take  the  place  of  memory  and  the  other 
faculties  as  we  near  death.  He  gives  us 
visions  of  angels." 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of  her 
spirituality.  She  had  pre-eminently  a 
relish  for  spiritual  ideas,  and  the  spiritual 
portions  of  God's  word  were  her  special 
delight.  During  a  call  I  picked  up  a  New 
Testament,  which  she  had  just  laid  down 
as  I  entered,  and  I  found  it  open  at  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel :  "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  may  mansions." 

The  deeply  spiritual  quality  of  her  piety 
was  nowhere  more  prominently  manifested 
than  in  her  prayers.  She  was  gifted  in 
prayer.  There  was  a  richness  in  phrase- 
ology with  which  she  clothed  her  requests 
which  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
mind  well  furnished.  Prayers  often  lack 
in  the  quality  of  variety  of  expression. 
The  same  requests  are  made  in  the  stereo- 
typed form  as  though  the  inward  desire 
had  never  varied,  had  never  enlarged ;  but 
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her  prayers  had  new  forms  because  her 
desires  modified  under  her  enlarging  spir- 
itual vision.  Her  range  of  desires  was 
wide,  and  her  petitions,  therefore,  were  in- 
dividual and  comprehensive.  A  spiritual 
prayer  is  begotten  from  the  frequency  of 
communion  with  Christ.  If  that  com- 
munidn  is  infrequent  and  formal ;  if  there 
is  little  sense  of  the  nearness  of  Christ,  — 
then  prayer  takes  on  a  strained  and  stilted 
manner.  Her  prayers  told  us  that  she  was 
often  at  the  throne ;  that  the  Saviour  was 
near  her;  and  that  she  knew  what  she 
wanted.  To  me  there  has  always  been 
something  specially  reverent  in  a  woman's 
prayer.  There  is  something  about  her 
method  of  approach  to  the  throne,  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  a  spirit- 
breathing  through  her  words,  that  suggests 
sincerity  of  desire,  and  I  was  struck  with 
these  same  peculiarities  the  few  times  I 
heard  Mrs.  Elliot  pray,  for  while  she  spoke 
I  was  lifted  above  the  world  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  I  knew  here  was  one  who 
had  communed  before,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  her  say  Amen. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  Mrs.  Elliot's  religious 
faith  was  definite  and  abiding.  Her  re- 
ligious belief  was  something  clear  cut  and 
final.  She  was  not  ever  overhauling  and 
modifying  it ;  but  it  lay  in  her  soul  as  a 
foundation  rock  upon  which  she  built  her 
hopes.  The  centre  and  circumference  of 
her  belief  was  her  Lord.  When,  there- 
fore, she  came  to  the  hour  of  death  she 
met  it  as  one  who  had  already  triumphed. 
One  dav,  when  her  sickness  had  been  un- 
usually  severe  and  her  spirit  was  depressed 
in  consequence,  she  was  overheard  to  say, 
"  Saviour,  do  not  leave  me."  He  did  not, 
for  she  was  wonderfully  supported  clear 
through  to  the  end.  She  talked  of  going 
home  to  the  many  mansions  prepared  for 
her  by  Christ.  Her  absolute  freedom  from 
fear  of  death  led  her  once  to  say,  "  I  think 
I  may  get  well,  for  I  have  no  dread  of 
dying."  She  died  as  she  lived  —  at  peace 
with  her  Saviour,  at  peace  with  the  world. 
Turning  to  the  silent  and  unknown  future, 
she  could  rely  with  just  and  reasonable 
confidence  upon  that  most  impressive  and 
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momentous  assurance  ever  delivered  to 
the  human  race  :  "  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die." 


